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SERMON. 


PROVERBS  XXII.  2. 

“  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together ;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of 

them  all” 

4n  this  land,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  not  divided  into  permanent 
classes.  Here,  the  entailment  of  estates  and  alleged  rights  of  primogen¬ 
iture  do  not  preserve  vast  fortunes  in  possession  of  a  favored  few  ;  nor 
are  the  poor  doomed,  by  any  fixed  disabilities,  to  a  life  of  indigence. 
No  wall  of  separation  stands  here,  as  an  impassable  barrier  between 
privileged  orders  and  lower  classes :  no  wide  extremes  of  a  pampered 
and  titled  aristocracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  crushed  and  famishing 
populace,  on  the  other,  are  here  to  be  seen.  Yet  “  the  rich  and  poor  meet 
together”  on  our  soil.  If  the  two  classes  are  not  separated  as  widely  in 
this  land  as  in  some  others,  yet  are  they  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  If  the  worst  evils  of  wrong  feeling  on  both  sides  have  not  here 
been  witnessed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  some  of  those  evils  have  not  been 
felt,  or  that  more  are  not  justly  to  be  dreaded.  Whoever  can  avert  or 
mitigate  these  evils  in  any  degree,  by  exertions  fitted  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  ought  not  to  withhold  his 
services.  The  welfare  of  the  community  calls  loudly  for  these  good 
offices. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  men  who  can  do  this  with  more  propri¬ 
ety  and  justice  than  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Were  the  community 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  we  might  offer  our  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  third  party,  the  mutual  friends  of  both,  to  promote  between 
the  two  a  better  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  each  other. 
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We  are  called  to  be  conversant  with  both.  We  see  them  under  all 
their  various  aspects.  We  discover  their  several  defects;  we  learn  too 
their  respective  virtues.  We  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them 
more  fully  than  they  know  each  other.  And  we  feel  authorized  to  say, 
(at  least  1  do  for  one),  that  if  they  saw  in  each  other  the  good  qualities 
which  we,  as  the  impartial  friends  of  both,  cannot  but  perceive,  they 
would  never  again  be  disunited  by  cold  suspicion  and  defiance  on  the 
one  side,  or  harsh  severity  and  contempt  on  the  other ;  but,  with  all  their 
diversities  of  condition,  they  would  applaud  each  other’s  virtues,  and 
take  pleasure  in  seeking  each  other’s  happiness. 

Willing  to  contribute  my  humble  mite  for  the  furtherance  of  a  more 
desirable  state  of  feeling  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  let  me  specify, 
on  this  occasion,  some  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  classes. 

1.  “  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together ”  in  the  possession  of  the  same 

natural  endowments. 

The  God  of  nature  places  on  infant  children  no  distinctive  marks,  by 
which  you  may  designate  the  heir  of  a  fortune  or  a  throne  from  the 
pauper’s  babe.  The  infant  that  draws  its  first  breath  in  the  richly  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  of  affluence,  and  that  which  is  born  in  the  desolate 
chamber  of  want,  are  alike — the  same  feeble  germs  of  humanity,  undis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  indelible  marks.  You  might  substitute  one  for  the 
other,  and  the  fraud  would  not  be  exposed  by  any  innate  proofs  of  hum¬ 
ble  or  of  noble  origin.  They  meet  together  as  equals  on  the  common 
ground  of  helpless  infancy. 

As  children  they  possess  the  same  inborn  propensities.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  educated  may  modify  and  change  their 
character  in  some  important  respects.  Yet  they  are  substantially  alike. 
The  body  of  one  feels  pain  as  soon  as  that  of  the  other.  The  same 
bread  that  imparts  vigor  to  one,  nourishes  the  other.  Kindness  will 
send  a  sunbeam  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  one,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  other. 
Severity  will  deject  one  as  readily,  as  the  other.  Their  social  qualities 
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are  the  same.  The  glee  of  childhood  can  be  enjoyed,  alike,  by  both. 

Intellectual  endowments  are  shared  equally  by  them.  The  children  of 
the  rich  are  not  pre-eminently  blessed  with  strength  of  mind,  with  pen¬ 
etrating  acuteness,  with  powers  of  imagination,  with  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment,  with  all  the  elements  of  genius.  The  sons  of  the  poor  stand  in 
these  respects  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  rich.  The  mind  that  has  been 
conversant  only  with  details  of  drudgery  in  some  ignoble  employment, 
may  possess,  in  their  native  roughness,  the  rudiments  of  a  Bacon’s  great¬ 
ness  or  a  Milton’s  splendor.  The  man  whose  name  is  unknown  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  native  town,  possesses  a  mind  that  has  needed  only  care- 
fill  cultivation  to  make  him  a  conspicuous  actor  on  the  great  stage  of 
public  life — the  leader  of  armies,  the  maker  of  laws,  the  honored  envoy 
to  distant  realms,  or  the  ruler  of  the  nation.  The  indigent  mother, 
who  has  quietly  discharged  her  duty  in  the  domestic  circle,  whose 
name  has  not  been  blazoned  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of  her  useful¬ 
ness,  might  have  attained  under  other  circumstances  the  reputation  of 
a  Mrs.  Hemans  or  a  Hannah  More.  Impenetrable  dulness  and  creative 
genius  are  distributed  with  an  impartial  hand  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  In  the  possession  of  natural  endowments  both  classes  “meet 
together.” 

2.  “  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together ”  in  common  exposure  to  the 

calamities  of  li  fe. 

Sickness,  in  its  afflictive  visitations,  does  not  pass  over  the  mansions 
of  affluence,  as  the  destroying  angel  passed  over  the  blood-sprinkled 
houses  of  the  Israelites.  Disease  invades,  indiscriminately,  the  thick 
walls  of  opulence  and  the  frail  tenement  of  poverty.  Elegant  apparel  is 
no  surer  defence  against  infection,  than  the  coarsest  garb.  All  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  with  which  the  mansion  of  wealth  abounds,  furnish  no 
security  against  the  inroads  of  disease.  The  nerves  of  the  rich  feel  no 
less  keenly  the  throb  of  anguish,  than  those  of  the  poor.  The  walls  of 
the  stately  mansion,  no  less  than  those  of  the  humbler  habitation,  rever- 
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berate  the  groan  of  distress  and  the  irrepressible  outcry  of  suffering 
humanity.  If  the  exposure  of  the  poor  to  the  hardships  of  life  subject 
them  to  some  diseases  peculiar  to  their  condition,  on  the  other  hand  the 
superfluous  abundance,  the  seclusion  and  the  inactive  life  of  the  rich, 
bring  upon  them  diseases  which  the  poor  seldom  suffer. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  rich  can  avert  some  calamities  which  fall  heavily 
on  the  poor,  it  may  be  replied  that,  in  their  turn,  the  poor  have  their 
peculiar  protection.  The  rich  are  not  exposed  to  diseases  which  are 
traced  to  insufficient  or  inferior  food  and  to  confinement  in  crowded, 
ill-ventilated,  or  cold  and  damp  apartments.  They  can  also  command 
the  services  of  the  ablest  physicians,  and  procure  the  most  expensive 
means  of  relief — the  articles  of  nourishment  or  the  help  of  medicinal 
waters,  or  the  benefits  of  a  change  of  air  by  foreign  travel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  are  exempt  from  the  hereditary  or  acquired  diseases 
of  luxury  ;  they  possess  also  a  safeguard  from  other  diseases,  in  the 
firmness  of  constitution  secured  by  their  frugal  and  industrious  habits. 

Thus  in  common  exposure  to  the  calamities  of  life,  the  two  classes 
“  meet  together.” 

And  other  varied  evils  are  felt  by  both  classes  alike.  The  poor 
do  not  alone  experience  the  loss  of  friends.  The  families  of  the  rich  are 
as  deeply  pained  by  the  bereaving  strokes  of  Providence.  Wealth  can¬ 
not  protect  the  child,  the  parent,  the  husband,  the  wife,  from  the  grasp 
of  the  destroyer.  Lamentation  for  the  dead  is  heard  in  the  loftiest  edifice 
as  well  as  in  the  humblest  hovel.  Nature  bleeds  under  the  laceration  of 
bereavements  alike  in  the  hall  of  splendor  and  the  hut  of  indigence. 
The  monarch  of  Israel  mourned  as  sincerely  and  with  as  deep  anguish 
for  the  death  of  his  Absalom,  as  the  poorest  father  in  his  realm,  over  the 
loss  of  a  favorite  son.  The  “  great  woman”  of  Shunem  wept  as  freely 
over  the  death  of  her  boy,  as  the  poorest  mother  in  Israel  on  a  similar 
occasion.  (2  Kings  4:  8.)  The  hearts  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  feel 
alike  the  pangs  of  separation.  The  nerves  of  the  rich  are  as  sensitive 
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to  the  wounding  touch  of  bereavements  as  those  of  the  poor.  And  still 
other  forms  of  calamity  press  with  equal  weight  on  both  classes.  Domes¬ 
tic  trials  fall  alike  on  both.  The  undutiful  conduct  of  a  cherished  son 
or  a  wayward  daughter,  is  felt  as  keenly  by  affluent,  as  by  needy  parents. 
The  unkindness  of  a  wife  or  husband,  can  break  the  heart  of  the  injured 
partner,  whether  the  occupant  of  a  costly  edifice  or  of  a  wretched  hovel. 
The  inconstancy  and  treachery  of  false  friends  are  evils  which  both 
classes  find  equally  afflictive. 

3.  “  The  rick  and  poor  meet  together”  in  the  grave. 

In  exposure  to  death,  both  parties  stand  on  a  level.  The  poor,  though 
protected  by  unimpaired  vigor  of  constitution  as  well  as  by  their  simple 
and  healthful  habits,  cannot  escape  the  stroke  of  fatal  disease.  Nor  can 
the  rich,  with  all  the  resources  which  wealth  has  at  command,  prolong 
life  beyond  its  appointed  period. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave. 

Await  alike  th:  inevitable  hour — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

The  rich  and  the  poor  alike  must  pass  through  the  final  conflict. 
Death  “  is  no  respecter  of  persons.”  He  requires  all  alike  to  surrender 
the  joys  of  life;  to  bear  the  exhaustion  and  pain  of  the  last  struggle;  to 
feel  their  vital  energies  droop;  to  lie,  in  helplessness,  which  no  human 
aid  can  relieve,  on  the  dying  bed;  to  see  the  objects  of  earth  fade  into 
dimness  before  their  failing  vision;  to  feel  that  the  vital  current  flows 
languidly  in  its  channels,  that  life  is  ebbing  fast  away;  to  find  that,  one 
after  another,  the  weary  wheels  stand  still !  In  all  alike,  the  work  of 
destruction  goes  on,  until  the  spirit  wings  her  flight  to  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  leaving  behind  a  stiffened  mass  of  clay,  whose  breast  will 
never  heave,  whose  pulse  will  never  beat,  whose  limbs  will  never  move 
again ! 

The  death-bed  is  the  same  in  the  chambers  ol  both  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
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The  wants  of  the  dead  are  the  same.  A  shroud  is  the  only  dress  the\ 
need;  a  coffin,  the  only  resting  place.  The  proud  mausoleum  may  rear 
its  massive  form  over  the  remains  of  the  rich  man,  but  it  cannot  preserve 
the  forsaken  tenement  from  decay.  The  dust  returns  to  dust  again, 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  retard  the  dreaded  process.  The 
devouring  worm  riots  in  the  coffins  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 
The  sculptured  monument  and  the  humble  slab,  may  long  stand  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  names  of  the  dead,  but  they  serve,  alike,  only  to  designate  the 
place  where  forms  of  mortality  crumble  into  their  kindred  dust  and  are 
at  last  resolved  into  their  common  elements.  Death  is  an  unsparing 
leveller.  He  respects  neither  the  hoarded  estates  and  the  elevated  rank 
of  the  affluent,  nor  the  obscure  condition  and  the  indigence  of  the  poor. 
All,  from  the  possessor  of  millions  to  the  town  pauper,  are  treated  alike 
On  the  bed  of  death,  in  the  dying  struggle,  and  in  the  grave,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  undistinguished.  Here  is  common  ground  on  which 
they  “  meet  together,”  neither  degraded  on  the  one  hand  nor  exalted  on 
the  other.  All  the  coffers  of  wealth  cannot  purchase'  exemption  from  a 
single  pang,  nor  can  the  obscurity  of  want  prove  a  shelter  from  the 
severest  agonies  of  the  last  conflict.  In  the  grave,  the  two  classes  “  meet 
together.” 

4.  “  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together 55  in  a  state  of  mutual  depen- 

dance  on  each  other. 

(1.)  They  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

The  poor  depend  upon  their  daily  exertions  for  bread.  But  their 
industrious  habits  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  they  can  find  no  employment. 
Without  capital  of  their  own  they  must  profit  by  that  of  others  if  they 
would  find  employment.  In  this  condition  the  wealth  of  others  is  made 
to  benefit  them.  The  property  of  the  rich  is  invested  in  modes  which 
give  employment  to  the  poor.  The  more  the  rich  are  encouraged  to 
invest  their  property  in  some  active  business,  or  in  some  chartered 
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institution  of  useful  tendency,  instead  of  hoarding  it  in  coffers,  the  more 
benefit  do  the  poor  derive  from  it:  it  furnishes  them  more  constant 
employment  and  a  better  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rich  depend,  in  no  slight  degree,  on  the  poor  for 
their  bread.  If  their  property  is  invested  in  funded  institutions,  yet  the 
productiveness  of  the  investment  depends  essentially  on  the  poor,  for  it 
gives  directly,  or  indirectly,  employment  to  them.  If  wealth  be  invested 
in  farms,  they  must  be  cultivated  by  hired  workmen  ;  if,  in  ships,  they 
must  be  navigated  by  the  hands  of  men  ;  if,  in  manufactories,  they  must 
be  kept  in  operation  by  the  paid  services  of  others.  Thus  the  income 
of  the  rich  depends  at  last,  essentially,  on  the  poor.  Their  wealth, 
without  the  agency  of  the  poor,  would  not  furnish  them  with  a 
subsistence.  It  cannot  relieve,  directly,  the  wants  of  nature.  Who 
could  subsist  on  gold  ?  Take  from  the  rich  the  services  of  the  poor,  and 
they  would  starve,  unless  they  could  learn  to  perform  those  services 
for  themselves.  “The  king  himself  is  served  of  the  field.” — Eccl.  5:  9. 

(2.)  The  rich  and  poor  are  mutually  dependent  for  kind  offices, 
essential  to  their  welfare. 

The  rich  need  the  friendly  regards  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  are  served  with  literal  exactness,  that  their  dealings  with  the  poor 
are  conducted  with  dry  formality.  They  are  men,  and  they  are  bound 
to  their  race  by  the  ties  of  a  kindred  nature.  They  need  the  sympathies 
and  kind  offices  cf  all  around  them.  Wealth  cannot  isolate  them  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held.  It  cannot  elevate  them  to  a  region  far  above 
all  sympathy  with  their  race.  Let  them  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  earth, 
and  they  need  still  one  thing,  without  which  the  best  mansions,  the 
finest  apparel  and  the  most  tempting  viands,  are  unsatisfactory— it  is 
the  friendly  regard  of  their  fellow  men.  The  man  who  knows  that  he 
is  detested  or  hated  by  many  around  him,  is  a  wretched  man.  Few 
can  bear  to  meet  the  sullen  look  of  hatred  or  the  glance  of  just  indig- 
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nation  from  the  poor.  None  are  so  great  as  to  be  independent  of  the 
good  wishes  of  the  poorer  classes. 

Nor  are  the  poor  independent  of  the  good  wishes  of  those  who  rank 
above  them  as  the  possessors  of  wealth.  They  may  receive  from  the 
affluent  their  patronage,  and  the  most  necessitous,  their  alms,  doled  out 
with  exact  care  ;  but  this  is  not  all  that  they  need.  If  this  alone  be 
granted,  their  life  is  embittered  by  the  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  rich.  They  feel  that  they  too  are  men,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to 
a  share  of  the  sympathies  of  men.  They  cannot  perceive  that  the  acci¬ 
dental  distinction  of  wealth  ought  to  stand  as  an  impassable  wall  between 
the  social  regards  of  those  who  are  divided  only  by  this  fluctuating  line. 
And  when  they  see  themselves  passed  coldly  by,  as  if  they  were  aliens 
and  outcasts  from  the  sympathies  of  others,  they  feel  that  they  are 
wronged.  They  want  to  be  recognised  as  men  of  kindred  natures  with 
those  to  whom  the  Providence  of  God  has  loaned  only  a  larger  share  of 
earth’s  blessings. 

“Sweet  is  the  tear  that  from  some  Howard’s  eye 
Drops  on  the  cheek  ot  one  he  lifts  from  earth  : 

And  he  that  works  me  good  with  unmoved  face 
Does  it  but  half:  he  chills  me  while  he  aids, 

My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man.” — Coleridge. 

(3.)  Both  classes  are  mutually  dependent  for  the  protection  of  their 
civil  rights. 

It  is  the  aim  of  civil  government  to  protect  fully  and  justly  the  rights 
of  all.  In  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  this  cannot  be  done  without 
a  good  understanding  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Let  the  more 
favored  class  abuse  its  superior  knowledge  of  public  affairs  by  the  stren¬ 
uous  advancement  of  measures  beneficial  to  itself  but  oppressive  to  the 
poor,  and  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  the  poor,  are  roused  to 
resentment.  Possessing,  as  they  do,  the  control  of  elections,  it  is  in 
their  power  to  retaliate  the  wrong  by  a  severe  retribution.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  the  poor  become  unduly  alarmed  by  the  arts  of  demagogues, 
let  them  be  schooled  into  a  hatred  of  the  affluent,  let  them  regard  the 
rich  only  as  their  oppressors,  and  deem  it  only  an  act  of  self-defence  to 
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employ  the  power  they  possess  at  the  polls,  to  depress  and  mortify  and 
irritate  the  class  against  whom  they  are  leagued,  and  the  result  is  no  less 
disastrous.  The  rich  complain,  then,  that  their  rights  are  trampled 
down ;  they  are  driven  to  retaliatory  measures ;  perhaps  they  resort  in 
desperation  to  proceedings  calculated  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  peo¬ 
ple ;  or,  if  they  refrain  from  this,  they  look  with  increasing  contempt 
and  aversion  upon  the  poor,  who,  in  their  judgment,  tyrannise  over  the 
land  under  the  name  of  “the  people.” 

The  body  politic,  like  the  human  frame,  cannot  be  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  when  one  member  is  pampered  to  the  evident  injury  of  another. 
Its  health  depends  upon  the  due  well-being  of  all  its  parts — upon  the 
just  protection  of  the  rights  both  of  the  poor  and  rich. 

(4.)  So  also  both  classes  are  dependent  on  each  other,  in  some  degree, 
for  their  moral  welfare. 

Profligacy  and  impiety,  among  the  superior  classes,  will  not  fail  to  send 
down  their  contaminating  streams  to  those  in  a  humbler  condition. 
Virtue  and  religion  will,  in  like  manner,  send  down  their  purifying 
influence. 

And  profligacy  among  the  poor  can  transmit  its  corrupting  taints  to 
the  higher  walks  of  life.  In  this  country  will  this  result  take  place  with 
the  more  certainty,  because  the  sons  of  the  poorest  man  may  rise  by 
their  own  exertions  to  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  power.  If  those, 
who  are  thus  elevated,  have  been  nurtured  among  the  vicious,  they  raise 
with  them  a  contaminating  influence,  to  their  high  stations.  And  if  men 
taken  from  among  the  virtuous  poor  reach  the  pinnacles  of  society,  they 
exert  a  wide-spread  influence  of  the  most  beneficial  kind.  Through 
them  the  moral  power  of  the  poor  becomes  a  public  blessing. 

The  highest  form  of  social  welfare,  a  healthy  state  of  public  morals, 
depends  on  the  combined  influence  of  both  classes,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  In  proportion  as  either  class  fails  to  exert  or  abuses  its  influence, 
the  community  suffers. 
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Thus,  in  all  the  principal  aspects  of  society,  we  find  the  interests  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  dovetailed  together.  On  the  ground  of  mutual 
dependence  do  they  “  meet  together.” 

5.  “  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together ”  in  a  common  need  of  the 

grace  of  God  as  lost  sinners. 

Both  classes  stand  in  the  same  exposure  as  transgressors.  The  shades 
of  their  character  may  vary  greatly,  and  the  prevailing  sins  of  one  class 
may  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  other ;  but  they  resemble  each  other 
accurately  in  one  point :  They  are  all  “  guilty  before  God.”  And,  as 
such,  all  alike  must  be  indebted  to  divine  grace  for  pardon  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  one  mode  of  salvation  for  the  poor  and  another  for 
the  rich.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  heaven.  There  is  not  one  path  for 
an  aristocracy,  another  for  the  common  people.  All  are  required  to 
meet  and  advance  together  in  the  same  narrow  avenue.  No  seats  are 
provided  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  exclusively  for  the  rich.  In  heaven, 
no  mansions  are  fitted  up  more  expensively  for  the  affluent,  while  the 
poor  are  left  to  take  possession  of  humbler  abodes.  In  the  kingdom  of 
God  perfect  equality  prevails,  except  so  far  as  it  is  necessarily  modified 
by  superior  attainments  in  holiness.  The  poorest  of  men,  if  rich  in 
faith,  may  rank  among  the  most  honored  spirits  that  circle  the  throne  of 
God.  The  distinctions  of  earth  will  be  lost  amid  the  enjoyments  of 
heaven.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  as  they  shall  stand  together  among  the 
redeemed,  exulting  in  the  joys  of  a  common  salvation,  will  wonder  that 
they  could  ever  be  separated  on  earth  by  mutual  prejudices. 


We  have  seen  that  there  are  various  and  important  grounds  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  on  which  the  two  classes  “  meet  together.”  This  fact 
suggests  the  following  reflections  : 

1 .  Neither  class  may  claim  any  essential  superiority  over  the  other. 

If  both  receive  from  their  Maker’s  hand  the  same  endowments  of 
body  and  of  mind ;  if  the  lot  of  neither  is  exempt  from  the  calamities 
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of  life  ;  if  both  alike  must  bear  the  pangs  of  dissolution  ;  il  the  two 
classes  are  linked  together  by  a  common  interest  as  a  social  body  ;  and 
it  the  same  method  of  salvation  for  both  evinces  that,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  both  stand  on  a  level ;  with  what  propriety  may  one  class  claim  a 
towering  superiority?  Let  those  who  raise  themselves  above  their  fel¬ 
low  men  by  useful  services,  by  mental  or  moral  worth,  or  those  who  are 
elevated  to  posts  of  official  dignity,  receive  the  honor  which  is  their  due, 
but  why  should  men  claim  or  receive  homage  simply  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  the  possessors  of  wealth  ?  is  not  this  the  most  unsubstan¬ 
tial,  fluctuating  ground  of  distinction  on  which  pretensions  of  superiority 
can  be  based  ? 

2.  Neither  class  can  claim  to  he  independent  of  the  other. 

Bound  together,  as  we  have  seen  they  are,  by  a  community  of  interests, 
neither  class  may  hope  to  dispense  with  the  other.  The  poor  may  not 
say  to  the  rich,  neither  may  the  rich  say  to  the  poor,  “  1  have  no  need  of 
thee.”  As  well  may  the  head  claim  that  it  can  act  without  the  heart, 
or  the  heart  without  the  head.  As  well  may  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
when  the  storm  is  raging,  pretend  to  be  independent  of  the  crew,  by 
whose  toil  the  ship  is  to  be  navigated,  or  the  crew  claim  that  they  can 
dispense  with  the  skill  and  supervision  of  the  officers. 

3.  We  are  taught  to  notice ,  also ,  the  wisdom  of  that  providential 

arrangement  which  classifies  society  into  different  divisions. 

It  is  the  settled  arrangement  that  “the  rich  and  poor  meet  together.” 
“Ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,”  said  the  Son  of  God. 

The  distribution  of  men  into  classes  may  answer  purposes  highly 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  society.  The  existence  of  poverty  furnishes 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  virtues  which  could  not  be  developed  under 
other  circumstances.  Contentment,  patience,  resignation  are  thus  fos¬ 
tered  among  the  poor.  Compassion,  benevolence  and  generosity  among 
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the  rich.  Thus  in  both  classes  dispositions  are  promoted  which  tend  to 
draw  into  close  affinity  the  whole  mass  of*  society.  Let  the  prevailing 
selfishness  of  mankind  exert  its  power,  unchecked  by  the  restraining 
influence  of  those  virtues  which  the  existence  of  poverty  occasions,  and 
the  miseries  of  the  world  must  be  sadly  augmented.  These  virtues 
are  so  many  nerves  of  sensibility  extending  their  filaments  throughout 
the  social  body  ;  and  by  their  aid,  vibrations  of  feeling  reach  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  Were  these  cords  of  kindness  severed,  who  could 
compute  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  in  a  world  like  ours  ? 

The  existence  of  poverty  is  a  continual  restraint  upon  the  holders  of 
wealth,  especially  in  a  land  like  this.  They  know  that  by  a  settled 
arrangement  of  Providence  the  poor  must  still  remain  a  class  among 
men.  They  see  also  that  the  largest  estates  crumble  away,  and  leave 
the  inheritors  of  thousands  among  the  sons  of  want.  They  are  admon¬ 
ished  that,  in  the  fluctuations  of  life,  they  may  become  penniless,  and 
may  need  the  charities  of  others.  Who  can  say  to  what  extent  this  fear, 
kept  alive  as  it  is  by  so  many  living  illustrations,  calls  out  the  flow  of 
sympathy  and  kindness  among  the  favored  possessors  of  wealth  ? 

The  undiscerning  wisdom  of  man  might  have  suggested,  that  no  dis¬ 
tinctions  should  exist  in  society, — that  all  should  be  the  possessors  of  a 
competence.  The  wisdom  of  God  has  decided  otherwise.  The  same 
providence,  that  did  not  suffer  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  be  one  uni¬ 
form  and  tiresome  level,  but  diversified  it  as  it  now  exists,  and  thus 
added  freshness,  and  beauty,  and  grandeur  to  the  scene,  has  divided 
mankind  into  classes.  Perhaps,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  establish  each 
individual  in  the  permanent  possession  of  an  ample  competence,  the 
selfishness  of  the  world  unchecked  by  earthly  fears  or  hopes,  might  have 
grown  into  an  intolerable  evil.  No  man  might  then  have  felt  the  glow 
of  sympathy  or  the  gush  of  pity.  The  surface  of  society  might  have 
presented  to  view  one  vast,  bleak,  unvarying  expanse  of  indurated  self¬ 
ishness. 


4.  We  are  reminded  also  of  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  equalize 
the  possession  of  wealth  among  mankind. 

It  is  the  established  arrangement  of  the  Ruler  of  the  world  that  the 
rich  and  poor  should  dwell  together.  The  various  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  distribute  wealth  so  as  to  prevent  the  existence  of  poverty,  have 
all  failed.  And  even  if  these  attempts  had  not  contravened  the  designs 
of  providence  and  thus  secured  their  own  defeat,  how  could  they  be 
successful  ?  Let  the  property  in  any  given  district  be  thrown  into  a 
common  stock  for  equal  distribution ;  let  all  receive  the  same  allotment 
and  thus  start  fairly  together ;  will  all  be  equally  frugal  and  prudent  in 
the  use  of  wealth  ?  Will  they  possess  the  same  share  of  industry,  and 
thus  be  disposed  to  augment  equally  their  sfock  ?  And  will  all  enjoy 
the  same  youthful  vigor ?  Will  none  be  enfeebled  by  disease?  Will 
none  be  more  sagacious  and  skilful  than  others,  and  thus  make  a  better 
use  of  their  advantages  ?  Will  none  contract  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
thus  unfit  themselves  for  useful  exertions  ?  Will  all  live  to  the  same 
age,  and  thus  make  the  amount  of  their  acquisitions  precisely  the  same  ? 
Until  these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  schemes  of 
those  who  desire  to  level  down  the  possessions  of  men  to  an  unvarying 
equality,  are  no  better  than  idle  or  mischievous  vagaries. 

Yet  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  call  a  convention*  in  one  of  our 


*  This  proposition  was  made  through  the  columns  of  an  infidel  paper,  in 
New  York,  in  the  year  1830. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  convention  should  order — 

“An  equal  division  of  all  the  property,  real  or  personal,  among  such  citi¬ 
zens  indiscriminately  as  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  regard 
to  color,”  and 

“  An  apportionment  of  a  full  share  to  every  citizen  as  he  shall  hereafter 
arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen.” 

The  party,  by  one  of  whose  organs  this  proposition  was  made,  professed  to 
have  20,000  followers  in  the  city  of  New-York  alone. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  an  incident  that  is  narrated  in  the  life 
of  Wilberforce,  p.  121. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  a  spirit  of  levelling  radical¬ 
ism  evinced  itself  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England.  A  gentlemen  of 
extensive  property,  General  Lauibton,  was  thus  addressed  by  some  of  the 
political  agitators: — “Have  you  read  this  little  work  of  Tom  Paine’s?” 
“  No.”  “  Then  read  it,  we  like  it  much.  You  have  a  great  estate,  General, 
we  shall  soon  divide  it  among  us.”  “You  will  presently  spend  it  in  liquor 
and  what  will  you  do  then  ?”  “  Why,  then,  General,  we  will  divide  again.” 
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principal  cities  to  consider  the  propriety  of  seeking  an  equal  distribution 
of  property.  If  the  object  was  to  secure  perfect  and  permanent  equal¬ 
ity,  it  would  have  been  as  wise  to  call  a  convention  to  do  away  diversi¬ 
ties  of  stature,  of  mind,  and  of  age,  among  mankind. 

There  is  but  one  practicable  mode  by  which  any  thing  like  equality 
in  the  possessions  of  men  can  be  secured  ;  that  is,  by  their  acceptance 
of  the  blessings  of  redemption.  Thus,  though  their  circumstances  in 
this  life  may  vary,  they  will  possess  hereafter  the  same  unfailing  inheri¬ 
tance,  wear  the  same  crown  of  glory,  serve  in  the  same  ranks  before  the 
throne  of  God.  Christianity  is  the  only  safe  leveller.  She  charges  the 
rich  that  they  be  not  high  minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches,  but  in 
the  living  God.  She  charges  the  poor  to  be  contented  with  their  lot,  to 
set  their  affections  on  things  above.  She  brings  both  classes  to  the 
same  point,  to  an  acknowledgement  of  their  guilt  as  lost  sinners.  She 
renews  their  hearts  by  the  same  grace,  subjects  them  during  their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  the  same  discipline,  and  conducts  them  to  the  same  heavenly 
mansions. 

The  operation  of  infidelity  is  to  counteract  this  levelling  process,  to 
leave  human  depravity  to  work  out  its  direful  results.  The  billows  of 
the  ocean  cannot  roll  as  high  as  they  would,  if  no  atmospheric  pressure 
kept  them  down.  The  levelling  influence  of  Christianity  is  a  similar 
restraint  on  the  surges  of  human  wickedness  and  folly.  Infidelity  tends 
to  remove  this  salutary  pressure  and  let  the  billows  of  depravity  roll  to 
a  loftier  height,  as  they  did  during  the  “  reign  of  terror”  in  France. 
The  influence  of  infidelity  is  anti-republican.  It  tends  to  obliterate  the 
true  equality  which  pure  Christianity  produces.  Its  schemes  of  an 
impracticable  equality  tend  only  to  anarchy  and  despotism. 

5.  In  view  of  the  equality  which  God  has  established  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor ,  we  may  say ,  Wo  to  him  who  designedly  excites 
in  one  class  suspicions  against  the  other. 

If  misguided  or  mischievous  men  pervert  their  powers  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  strife  between  the  two  great  parties  among  mankind,  let 
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them  receive  the  stern  reprobation  of  their  fellow  men.  They  are 
fomenting  discord  between  those  who  are  united  by  the  strongest 
bonds  of  duty  and  of  interest.  They  are  the  enemies  of  social  order. 
They  are  preying  upon  the  best  interests  of  society.  If,  while  they 
thus  scatter  the  firebrands  of  social  ruin,  they  are  so  witless  as  not 
to  know  what  mischief  they  are  doing,  let  the  community  rise  up  and 
remonstrate  till  they  desist  from  this  dangerous  sport.  If  their  aim  be 
to  demolish  the  fabric  of  social  order,  let  the  public  be  on  their  guard 
and  shun  them  as  they  would  the  noxious  reptile  or  the  ravening  beast. 

Wo  to  all,  who  would  pander  to  the  depraved  inclinations  of  men, 
who  would  seek  a  miserable  popularity,  who  would  appease  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  disappointed  ambition,  or  gratify  a  misanthropic  spirit,  by 
exciting  suspicion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

6.  We  are  taught  aUo  that  contemptuous  and  oppressive  treatment 
of  the  poor  is  an  offence  against  our  Maker. 

“  The  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all,”  of  both  of  the  great  classes 
among  men.  He  does  not  allow  one  division  of  his  family  to  oppress  or 
despise  the  other.  “Whoso  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker.” 
“  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker.”  God  has  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  the  defender  of  the  poor.  History  is  not  wanting  in 
examples  in  which  severe  retributions  of  Providence  have  fallen  upon 
the  proud  and  opulent  oppressor. 

Let  me  refer  to  one  memorable  example.  Before  the  awful  tragedy 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  enacted,  a  suffering  people  implored 
their  rulers,  in  vain,  to  lighten  their  burdens  and  give  them  bread.  At  a 
time  when  their  case  was  under  discussion  before  the  Parliament,  the 
demand  *yvas  made  in  the  course  of  debate,  What  are  the  starving  peo¬ 
ple  to  do?  With  awful  obduracy,  Foulon  replied,  “  The  people  may 
eat  grass.”*  That  inhuman  expression  was  not  forgotten  by  the  poor 
themselves,  or  by  their  great  defender.  At  a  time  when  the  enraged 


*  Carlyle's  French  Revolution,  vol.l.  pp.  137  &  253. 
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populace  poured  through  the  streets  of  Paris  like  a  devouring  flood,  the 
lurking  place  of  Uoulon  was  discovered.  In  spite  of  his  cries,  the 
wretched  victim  of  popular  indignation  was  hanged  at  the  lamp-iron, 
and  between  his  lifeless  lips  a  bunch  of  grass  was  placed.  Unjustifiable 
as  this  mode  of  executing  justice  was,  and  severe  as  was  the  vengeance 
of  the  people,  can  we  say  that  the  unhappy  legislator  deserved  no  pun¬ 
ishment  P  May  not  this  have  been  one  of  those  instances,  in  which  He 
wise  defends  the  poor  causes  his  retributive  displeasure  to  descend  on 
their  oppressors  ? 

It  is  unsafe  to  wrong  and  contemn  the  poor.  “  God  is  the  maker  of 
them  all”  and  he  must  resent  the  injuries  they  suffer. 

7.  We  are  taught  that  the  pour  may  not  wrong  and  oppress  the  rich. 

The  poor  wrong  the  rich  !  oppress  the  rich  !  How  can  this  be  done? 
is  your  inquiry.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  popular  will  decides 
all  measures  of  a  public  character,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  rich  are 
placed  in  a  great  degree  at  the  mercy  of  the  poor.  They  can  be  outvoted 
at  the  polls.  They  can  thus  be  deprived  of  a  voice  in  deciding  the 
question,  who  shall  preside  over  the  affairs  of  their  country?  They 
may  be  constrained  thus  to  act  the  part  merely  of  bystanders,  while  all 
that  is  dear  to  them  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  is  held  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  more  numerous  poor,  by  whom  the  fate  of  elections  is  decided. 
Is  it  right,  that,  by  the  combination  of  numbers,  those  who  have  more  at 
stake  than  any  other  class  in  the  community  should  be  thus  virtually 
left  out  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ? 

And  if  the  voice  of  the  majority  may  control  the  property  of  the  rich, 
by  deciding  through  legislative  enactments  how  it  shall  be  invested  ;  if 
the  investment  of  capital  be  not  left  to  the  choice  of  its  possessors;  if 
the  rich  are  fettered  thus  in  their  endeavors  honestly  and  without  injus¬ 
tice  to  others  to  gain  an  income  from  property  industriously  acquired, 
have  they  not  a  right  to  complain  ? 

We  have  seen  that  God  is  the  defender  of  the  poor.  Is  he  not  also  of 
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the  rich?  He  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  If  it  be  wrong  to  oppress  the 
poor,  it  is.  wrong  also  to  oppress  the  rich.  If  the  affluent  ought  not  to 
possess  any  superior  rank  in  the  social  system,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth,  neither  ought  they  to  be  put  down  below  their  proper  place  by 
popular  combinations,  or  be  pushed  aside  from  the  stage  of  public 
business. 

“But  the  rich  will  oppress  us  if  they  possess  the  power,”  some  may 
object :  “  Our  only  safety  consists  in  using  the  force  of  numbers  for  our 

own  protection.”  Still,  it  may  be  replied,  oppression  is  wrong,  whether 
practised  by  the  rich  or  the  poor.  Would  the  poor  seek  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  rights,  let  them  rise  to  the  proper  standard  of  virtue,  intel¬ 
ligence  and  piety.  You  may  claim,  in  all  important  respects  equality 
with  the  rich.  Assert  your  rights,  as  Christian  freemen  ;  become  “fellow 
citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God,”  and  you  acquire  a 
weight  of  character  and  a  political  influence  which  will  secure  the 
respect  of  all  around  you.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  your  best  safeguard 
against  oppression.  You  may  then  secure  the  good  opinion  of  the  most 
affluent,  as  a  plain  countryman  did  of  a  former  Earl  of  Newcastle.  The 
nobleman  shewed  the  peasant  his  magnificent  establishment,  and  inquired 
what  he  thought  of  it  P  Undazzled  by  the  exhibition,  and  impressed 
deeply  with  those  characteristics  of  humanity  which  lie  far  below  the 
surface  of  outward  state, the  countryman  replied,  “My  Lord,  1  think  that  if 
your  Lordship  does  not  go  to  heaven  when  you  die,  you  will  be  a  great 
loser.”  The  reply  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  noble¬ 
man’s  mind.  Here  the  poor  peasant  rose  to  an  equality  with  an  opulent 
peer,  by  the  power  of  moral  greatness.  He  raised  himself  far  above 
contempt.  So  may  all  the  sons  of  poverty  win  the  respect  of  their 
fellow  men  ;  and  thus,  especially  in  a  land  like  ours,  disarm  the  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  wealthier  class. 

May  “  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together”  as  members  of  the  same  great 
family,  with  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  attachment ;  ever  remem¬ 
bering  “that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.”  Amen. 
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